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OHIO TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
READING CIRCLE 


Books, Books, Books! Even though 
you are a librarian, you would not know 
the significance of these words unless 
you served on the Board of Control of 
the Ohio Teachers & Pupils Reading 
Circle and reviewed about eight hundred 
books in less than three months. 

Beginning in late summer, books be- 
gin to arrive in great numbers for re- 
view and they continue to come until 
about the 10th of November. Then the 


Board of Control has its meeting to se- 
lect these books early in December. The 
work of reviewing must be done by that 


time. 


The Ohio Teachers & Pupils Reading 
Circle is an old institution in Ohio, 
now in its 76th year. The idea of the 
Reading Circle had its birth in 1883-84, 
when Mrs. Delia Williams, professor of 
English in Ohio Wesleyan University, 
spoke before the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association on the subject “What can 
we do for our teachers”. Out of this 
suggestion a committee was set up and 
the Ohio Teachers Reading Circle Board 
of Control was organized. On that 
first list six books were selected for 
teachers. Among them were a book on 
pedagogy by Heitman, volumes of 
poetry by Lowell, Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, and a book on American history. 
In 1890 books were added for a pupils’ 
list and the name changed to the Ohio 
Teachers & Pupils Reading Circle. 

The Board of Control is made up of 
one member from each of the district 
associations, two members elected at 
large from OEA, through its delegate 
assembly, and the superintendent of 


public instruction, Columbus, who is 


an ex-officio member. The board meets 
three times a year. One is a business 
and organizational meeting, the other 
two meetings are for the selection of 


books. 


The Reading Circle has had an amaz- 
ing growth during the years from 1883 
to the present. In the audit report of 
1955 the book sales amounted to 
$240,864, a gain of over 200 per cent 
in the last ten years. The number of 
books distributed in 1955 was 141,900, 
some 6000 of which were for teachers. 
This represents a gain of 95.7 percent 
since 1945. Now, who says: Ohio doesn’t 
read, in spite of the comics, cinema, 
television and radio? It is estimated 
that 75 percent of the sales are to local, 
village, and small city schools; and that 
approximately 90 percent of all schools 
in Ohio purchase books from the Read- 
ing Circle. 

There are over 75 publishers who 
send their current books to the Board of 
Control members for review. Only 
books submitted by the publishers are 
ever considered by the Board. Therefore, 
the selection by the Board can only be 
as good as the books publishers submit. 
Every book submitted is voted on by 
the Board as a unit; if the book gets 80 
percent of the votes, it is on the pro- 
posed list; if ic gets less than that num- 
ber it is held for a re-vote and further 
consideration. Books are voted on by 
title and no publisher has a monopoly 
on books selected. 

The work of the Board is very ex- 
acting. Out of approximately 700-800 
books submitted, each one must be 
graded, and we try to have a well bal- 
anced list for each grade. While most 
publishers grade their own books, 
(usually too high), the board endeavors 








to place the book in the grade where 
it will be best fitted to the students’ 
adaptability. 

I am asked many times “Do you read 
all these books?” Yes, most of them, 
in the grades that take very little time 
to read. In a school as large as Roose- 
velt High School, it isn’t difficult to 
find readers for new books just off the 
press. Many of the upper elementary, 
high school and adult books are re- 
viewed in our English classes by our 
teachers. Fortunately, at Roosevelt we 
have senior classes in literature apprecia- 
tion. These classes review a great num- 
ber of them, as do our junior English 
classes. Each reviewer is requested to 
fill out a review card. After the books 
are read, I go into the English classes 
and listen to their very candid review 
and open discussions. The books are 
then interchanged in the classes and I 
frequently hear many books reviewed 
several times by different students. Our 
students, seniors, look forward to taking 
these courses in Literature Appreciation 
in order to have an opportunity to read 
these “just off the press books.” 


The classes have evaluated the re- 
viewing in the following statements: 


“It is a new experience to read books 
not yet offered to the public. 


Most of the books we reviewed are 
for teen-agers, thus we are more 
qualified to judge what teen-agers 
like and dislike than are adults. 


The number of books offered for our 


selection was numerous and varied. 


We were permitted to express our- 
selves honestly and sincerely. 


It awakened a strong desire to read 
more current books. 


The project caught our interest from 
the beginning, in fact it helped 
us to form habits of reading for 
pleasure on a fairly adult level, 
and not many of us thought of it 
as classroom work.” 


As a member of the Board, I agree 
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with the students, it is a very rewarding 
experience to be a member of the Ohio 
Teachers & Pupils Reading Circle. 


REBA BOOMERSHINE 

Roosevelt High School 

Dayton 
* 


MAKING A-V MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 


For several years the library has been 
in charge of the small collection of 
records and the record players which 
the school had. The players were kept 
in my work-room, and the records in a 
cupboard that is part of my charging 
desk. I cataloged them very simply, so 
that I could easily tell whether we had 
“Death of the Hired Man,” or what we 
had by Vachel Lindsay. When a teacher 
wanted to use records, I handed out 
the proper album and a player and 
trusted to memory as to who had them. 
It seldom happened that more than one 
person wanted “Macbeth” the same day. 
When it did, the first request got it. 
Requests made ahead of time were writ- 
ten down, to make sure I did not prom- 
ise more than I could give, but there 
was not, and still is not, a charging 
system. 

I had never handled the visual aids. 
The equipment and the few filmstrips 
which we owned were handled by one 
of the teachers, who has a storage room 
off his classroom, and also took care of 
ordering the films that were borrowed. 
He still has the projecting equipment, 
for I have no place to store it. 

For at least two or three years, this 
teacher and I had felt that our school 
should own more films and records, and 
that they should be more centrally lo- 
cated. This last fall, our new principal, 
Mr. Robert Glass, after a good deal of 
discussion with us and with other 
teachers, decided that our collection of 
audio-visual materials should be built 
up, and that all our own films, records, 
and tape recordings should be housed 
in the library. Since Mr. Elder had 
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already ordered the films that were to 
be borrowed this year, he is still taking 
care of those. How that is to be man- 
aged in the future has not been dis- 
cussed yet. 


We decided that the teachers who 
were going to use the aids would know 
best what they could use, and so, up 
to now, at least, ordering has been done 
by faculty departmental meetings. The 
few film strips we already had were 
brought to me, and then, in December, 
the new ones ordered by the history 
department, mostly from Life Film- 
strips, arrived. We now have about 
eighty, most of which are primarily of 
value to history teachers, though some 
of them could be useful also to art and 
English. The files in which to keep 
them have not arrived, so I have them 
in old catalog card boxes in the work- 
room. 


As the easiest way of making them 
quickly available, I use the Dewey Sys- 
tem for classifying them, and then cata- 
loguing them, a little more simply than 
I would if they were books. I made 
the title card, the main entry card and 
subject cards only when the subject 
differed from the title. This catalog of 
films I filed at the end of my shelf list 
beside the charging desk as I had done 
with the catalog of records. 


A considerable number of tape record- 
ings have been ordered from Kent, 
using that service of which one of our 
OASL speakers told us at the Akron 
meeting. Neither the tapes nor the files 
have come as yet, so I am not sure 
what problems they will present. 


Meanwhile I hope to be able to devise 
some satisfactory charging system, and 
train some of my student helpers to do 
at least part of the work of getting 
teacher and materials together, and re- 
placing the materials when they are 
returned to the library. Now we feel 
we have just made a beginning. 


RUTH CULBERTSON 
Mansfield High School 


AN ENGLISH-LIBRARY 
PROJECT 


For the third successive year the 
librarian at DeVilbiss High School, 
Toledo, has had the pleasure and privi- 
lege of cooperating on a senior English 
project with Mrs. Grace Knaggs. 


Introductory to the reading of Thack- 
eray's Henry Esmond, her two top- 
ranking classes study the background 
of 18th century England, Choice is 
given the members from the following 
forty-eight topics: 
Coffee Houses 
Adams Brothers 


William Hogarth 
Wedgewood Potteries 


Whigs and Tories Chippendale 
Joshua Reynolds Hepplewhite 
Sheraton David Garrick 
Dress Mrs. Siddons 
Handel First Newspapers 
Sports Samuel Johnson 
Peg Woffington Robert Clive & 
Duke of Marlborough East India Co. 
Robert Walpole Captain Cook 
General Wolfe James Watt 
Public Masquerades Coffee; Tea; 
Ridottos Chocolate 
Transportation Smuggling 
Women—Position Entertainment 
Prisons Dueling 

Royal Society Schools 


Alexander Pope Medicine; Disease 


Insane Jonathan Swift 
Queen Anne Three Georges 
Huguenots Piracy 
Theaters James Edward 


Manners; morals James Hargreaves 
Thos. Gainesborough Nave 

The librarian goes to work promptly, 
gathering data from history, art, litera- 
ture, travel, music, ceramics, biography, 
theater, and miscellaneous books. After 
materials are assembled, the teacher 
brings the classes to the library and 
the librarian gives them an introductory 
talk on the card catalog, encyclopedias, 
special reference tools, etc., and how to 
analyze contents of books by citing ex- 
amples, E. G. Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Hogarth in art, Handel in music, etc. 
Eagerly they go to work culling through 
the books for their individual topics. 
Following the class visit to the library 
they come in during their study periods 
and before and after school. Books are 
charged out on an overnight basis, with 





the exception of complete biographies. 
The more ambitious ones use the public 
libraries too. Public libraries are noti- 
fied in advance of the assignment. 

An inducement for superior work is 
made to the students in having a com- 
mittee from each class grade the reports 
on the basis of presentation, delivery, 
and illustration. Ingenious results have 
been illustrations through pieces of 
Wedgewood pottery, a record of Han- 
del’s Largo, posters of costume, pictures 
by the artists, illustrations, photographs, 
and models. Each class votes for the 
best report from its members and this 
student is given an extra plus on his 
grade. 

For her labors in preparing materials, 
the librarian is invited to listen in on 
the reports. 

The rewards to the students, teacher, 
and librarian are manifold. Students 
learn library research methods, intensive 
reading, and gain a fine background 
for Henry Esmond. The teacher is satis- 
fied in having stimulated her pupils, 
having given them experience in library 
research, and oral reports as well as a 
good preparation for this novel. The 
librarian is happy to have acquainted 
students with a great variety of library 
resources, listening in on the ieports, 
knowing them better through a working 
together partnership, and having played 
a small part in preparing them for fur- 
ther library research as potential college 
freshmen. 

LEAH M. SCHUEREN 
DeVilbiss High School 
Toledo 

* * * 


O.A.S.L. NEWS 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
of OASL, it was decided that since the 
representatives from eastern and south- 
eastern had been elected to the Board 
by the membership they should serve 
this year in spite of the fact that they 
are the two districts which do not meet 
the requirements of the by-laws with 
25 members. The term of office for all 
was determined by drawing lots. Central, 
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eastern, northwestern and southeastern 
representatives will serve for two years, 
while those from western, northwestern 
and southwestern will have one year 
terms. 

The following have been appointed 
to chairmanship and membership of the 
various OASL committees: 

By-laws: Mary O. Patton, Cuyahoga 

Falls 
Budget; Margaret Steindorf, Oakwood 

High School, Dayton, Chairman 

Caroline Holmes, Columbus 

Frieda Heller, Columbus 

Almeda Olmstead, New Philadelphia 
Conference Schedule: Irene Hand, 

Athens 
Directory Editor: John Goudeau, Kent 
State University 
Elementary Libraries: Laurel Leffler, 
Boulevard and Onaway Schools, 
Shaker Heights 
Exhibits: Miriam Wilson, Fairmont 
High School, Dayton, Chairman 
Allen Oakum, Kent 
Gertrude Wright, Central High 
School, Columbus 
Anna Borchin, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati 
Local Arrangements: Reba Boomershine, 
Roosevelt High School, Dayton 
Membership: Emily Sullivan, Columbus 
Publicity: Ruth Watkins, Harding High 
School, Warren 
Recruitment: Russell West, Clyde 
Research: John Goudeau 
Scholarship: Geneva Travis, Kent State 
University 
State Legislation: Helen B. Lewis, 
Cleveland 
Student Assistant Advisory: 
Geneva Travis 
Nominating: Mary Herron, Chillicothe, 
Chairman 
Ruth Busseer, Van Buren Junior 
High School, Kettering 
Emily Sullivan 
* * * 
STUDENT ASSISTANTS TO 


MEET AT WESTERN RESERVE 


The annual spring conference of the 
Ohio Student Librarians Association 
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will be held at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity on April 21. Plans for the day 
are interesting ones and it is hoped that 
they will be the best ever! 

Registration begins at 8:30 A. M. in 
Mather Memorial Building. There is a 
general assembly in the morning and 
discussion groups will meet in the after- 
noon. Parking will be provided in the 
Severance Hall parking lot. 


The guest speaker, William D. Ellis, 
is the author of Bounty Lands and 
Jonathan Blair, both novels with Ohio 
settings and read by young people. Mr. 
Ellis grew up in Concord, Mass., where 
he became interested in history. He 
wrote his first novel at the age of 
twelve, and has been writing ever since. 
After college and five years in service, 
Mr. Ellis went to Cleveland to join 
Beaumont and Hohman, an advertising 
agency. Today Mr. Ellis is president 
of Editorial Services, Inc., of Cleveland. 

Included in the program is a tour of 
the new million dollar library just 
opened in February. A surprise at the 
end of the tour will conclude a day of 
learning as well as enjoyment. 

* * * 


MIDWINTER MEETING 
OF ALA 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
ALA brought together many librarians 
from all sections of the country to the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
January 29 to February 4. 

The meeting was devoted to approxi- 
mately 150 business sessions of ALA 
divisions, boards, committees and round 
tables, surrounding three meetings of 
the ALA Council, composed of 250 
elected delegates, who form the policy- 
making body of the Association. ALA 
President John S. Richards, Librarian of 
the Seattle, Washington, Public Library, 
was the presiding officer. 

The American Association of School 
Librarians, of which Mrs. Dilla Mac- 
Bean, until recently Director of School 
Libraries in Chicago, is president, held 
several Board meetings, a meeting of 


the State Assembly, and an open busi- 
ness meeting. The chief work of the 
AASL at this meeting was consideration 
of the significance for the Association 
of the Management Survey which deals 
with the reorganization of ALA, which 
Survey was approved by Council at the 
ALA annual conference in Philadelphia, 
July 1955. In addition, the AASL heard 
and discussed committee reports. 

Present in Chicago at the AASL meet- 
ings were Reba Boomershine, Dayton, 
Caroline Holmes, Columbus, President 
of OASL, Mildred Krohn, Cleveland, 
Eleanor Kyle, Dayton, Margaret Rehr- 
ing, Cincinnati, member of the Board 
of Directors of AASL, and Geneva 
Travis, Kent. 

* * * 


ADULT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Association of Young People’s 
Librarians of ALA presented its annual 
list of “Interesting Adult Books of 1955 
for Young People” at the Council meet- 
ing of ALA in Chicago in February. 

The books, said Mrs. Frances Greene, 
Chairman of the selecting committee, 
“are chosen for their appeal to young 
people of high school age and the late 
teens. The great variety of interests and 
abilities of young people are taken into 
account, as well as the readability and 
literary merit of the books themselves.” 
They are chosen from the entire output 
of adult books in 1955. 


The list follows: 

Aldrich, Richard. Gertrude Lawrence 
as Mrs. A. Greystone. (A husband’s 
deeply appreciative account of the 
glamorous actress’ later life shows 
the spirit of a talented, vital and 
courageous woman.) 

Anderson, Eric. World of Albert 
Schweitzer. Harper. (An inspiring 
biography in dramatic pictures and 
prose of the musician, doctor, theolo- 
gian, reveals the life of a great man.) 

Beach, Edward. Run silent, run deep. 
Holt. (In a gripping novel of World 





War II submarine action, Commander 
Richardson and his crew seek revenge 
on a deadly Japanese sub-hunter.) 

Bjor, Thyra. Papa’s wife. Rinehart. 
(An amusing chronicle of family life 
centered upon Papa Franzon, his wife 
and eight children, who came from 
Swedish Lapland to live in America.) 

Bridgeman, William. Lonely sky. Holt. 
(Moments of beauty and high excite- 
ment face the famous test pilot in 
his experimental jet plane.) 

Brown, Christy. My /efé foot. Simon 
and Schuster. (A Dublin boy crippled 
by cerebral palsy describes his re- 
markable battle for self-expression 
and belonging.) 

Carson, Rachel. Edge of the sea. 
Houghton. (With scientific accuracy, 
charming style and beautiful pictures, 
this book describes the teeming life 
along the shores of the Atlantic.) 

Chubb, Mary Alford. Nefertiti lived 
here. Crowell. (The world of Nefer- 
titi comes to life for a young British 
woman who goes with an archaeo- 
logical expedition to Tell el Amarna.) 

Faralla, Dana. Circle of trees. Lippin- 
cott. (The wise wanderer, Reilly-O, 
brings magic and new hope to a 
Danish immigrant family living on 
the bleak Minnesota prairie.) 

Forester, Cecil Scott. The good shep- 
herd. Little. (Drama of an Allied con- 
voy escort commander's forty-eight 
hour battle against a submarine pack 
in the Atlantic.) 


Keith, Agnes Newton. Bare feet in the 
palace. Little. (Personal experience 
in the Philippines which gives a good 
picture of the place and the people, 
told with understanding and vitality.) 

MacInnes, Helen. Pray for a brave heart. 
Harcourt. (A young American in 
Switzerland outwits the enemies of 
democracy in this novel of inter- 
national intrigue.) 

Martini, Helen. My zoo family. Harper. 
(The unique experience of the author 
as a foster mother to dozens of wild 
animal babies in the New York 
Bronx Zoo.) 


Moody, Joseph. Arctic doctor. Dodd. 
(A young Canadian doctor's account 
of his work in the East Arctic reveals 
the Eskimo way of life and the 
beauties of the north.) 

Piersall, James Anthony. Fear strikes 
out. Little. (Red Sox center fielder’s 
own story of his mental breakdown 
and his struggle for recovery.) 

Ritchie, Jean. Singing family of the 
Cumberlands. Oxford. (An American 
folk singer tells of growing up as 
the youngest member of a singing 
family in the Kentucky hills.) 

Shaw, Warren Wilbur. Gentlemen, 
start your engines. Coward McCann. 
(Not only an autobiography of the 
late Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
Champion but also an informal his- 
tory of auto racing in America.) 

Shor, Jean. After you, Marco Polo, 
McGraw-Hill. (An entertaining, in- 
formative account of a gypsy trek 
across Asia following the ancient trail 
of Marco Polo.) 

Tenzing, Norgay. Tiger of the snows. 
With James Ramsey Ullman. Pur- 
nam. (A very stirring personal history 
of the famous Sherpa and the life 
long dream which led him to the top 
of Mount Everest.) 

Wibberley, Leonard. Mouse that roared. 
Little. (An adroit and clever satire in 
which the Grand Duchy of Fenwick 
conquers the U.S. with twenty-three 
longbowmen, and saves the world 
from atomic destruction.) 


* * * 


PROFESSIONALLY SPEAKING 


New editions of the ALA’s widely 
used Basic Book Collections are now in 
preparation and will be published soon. 
The three titles are: Basic book collec- 
tion for elemntary grades, Basic book 
collection for high schools, and Basic 
book collection for junior high schools. 


The elementary and high school 
books, first published by ALA in 1922 
and 1924, respectively, will be 6th edi- 
tion; the junior high school book, first 
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published in 1950, will be a 2nd edition. 

In 1954, the AASL conducted a sur- 
vey to determine the extent to which 
the basic lists by ALA serve the pur- 
poses for which they were developed. 
It was found that they provide the basic 
list needed for first purchase for small 
libraries. It was also found that librar- 
ians used the books to maintain a 
balanced collection in their libraries, to 
make reading lists, and as a guide in 
cataloguing. The collections are made 
by a subcommittee of librarians ap- 
pointed by the ALA Editorial Commit- 
tee from recommendations made by 
AASL. 


If you are not tired of the topic, 
Saturday review for February 4, 1956, 
has an article by Frank G. Jennings, 
called, “That Johnny may read,” which 
has a little more than usual interest for 
librarians. 

The gifted child, who is so often 
neglected in educational thinking be- 
cause we are so concerned with the slow 
learner, is considered in the Nov. 15, 
1955 issue of Junior libraries. Paul 
Witty has an article, “Enriching the 
reading of the gifted child,” as has 
Adelaide Wilson, “The library helps 
the rapid learner,” and others, all de- 
signed to help meet the challenge of 
providing experiences and materials to 
keep the intellectually favored working 
tO capacity. 

Good love stories! A daily need in 
our libraries, a constant search! In the 
December 1955 issue of Horn Book, 
Mary Stolz, author, discusses briefly in 
“Six love stories” those books in the 
field on the adult level which quite 
properly belong also to young people. 

Devotees of Beatrix Potter will enjoy 
the October 1955 issue of Horn Book, 
devoted entirely to her. 

Scholastic ‘Teacher, November 3, 
1955, carried an article, “Why read,” by 
Marchette Chute, author. 

The 100th anniversary of Familiar 
Quotations by John Bartlett was marked 
by the publication in November 1955 
of its 13th edition. 


asa 


The first supplement to Twentieth 
Century authors, by Kunitz, has just 
been published by H. W. Wilson Com- 


y- 

At the ALA conference last year it 
was announced that a series of long 
play records for young people would be 
made of the Newbery Award books. 
The first of the series, Meindert De- 
Jong’s Wheel on the school, 1955 win- 
ner, is now complete and available from 


Newbery Award Records, 221 - 4th 
Ave., New York. 
In the November 1955 issue of 


English Journal, John T. Federick anal- 
yzes “Fiction of the second world war.” 
* * * 


ROUND ABOUT OHIO 


Librarians of the Cuyahoga County 
Public Library participated in a Work- 
shop on Moral and Spiritual Education, 
sponsored by the Parma Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Parma Regional Branch librar- 
ians and elementary, junior high and 
senior high school librarians attended 
some of the meetings. In collaboration 
with the committee of teachers, these 
librarians prepared displays and book- 
lists to spark the Workshop activities. 
Copies of the brief lists may be obtained 
from Margaret Skiff, Cuyahoga County 
Library, 1150 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13. 
The primary, intermediate, junior high, 
senior high, adult and teachers’ aids lists 
are entitled, “Books contribute to moral 
and spiritual development.” Sections of 
the Workshop are now continuing their 
work and are using materials gathered 
for them by Arlynn Burton, Parma Re- 
gional Children’s Librarian, Henrietta 
Hopp, Parma Regional Branch Librar- 
ian, and others of the County Library 
staff. 

The Marion Public Schools engaged 
in a Workshop for all teachers and per- 
sonnel on January 23. The group that 
discussed “How can we encourage our 
boys and girls to read better books” met 
in the Marion Harding High School 
Library. Miss Kathryn Moore, Librarian, 
and Mrs. Isabelle Sutherland of the 
Carnegie Library, acted as consultants. 
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published in 1950, will be a 2nd edition. 

In 1954, the AASL conducted a sur- 
vey to determine the extent to which 
the basic lists by ALA serve the pur- 
poses for which they were developed. 
It was found that they provide the basic 
list needed for first purchase for small 
libraries. It was also found that librar- 
ians used the books to maintain a 
balanced collection in their libraries, to 
make reading lists, and as a guide in 
cataloguing. The collections are made 
by a subcommittee of librarians ap- 
pointed by the ALA Editorial Commit- 
tee from recommendations made by 
AASL. 


If you are not tired of the topic, 
Saturday review for February 4, 1956, 
has an article by Frank G. Jennings, 
called, “That Johnny may read,” which 
has a little more than usual interest for 
librarians. 

The gifted child, who is so often 
neglected in educational thinking be- 
cause we are so concerned with the slow 
learner, is considered in the Nov. 15, 
1955 issue of Junior libraries. Paul 
Witty has an article, “Enriching the 
reading of the gifted child,” as has 
Adelaide Wilson, “The library helps 
the rapid learner,” and others, all de- 
signed to help meet the challenge of 
providing experiences and materials to 
keep the intellectually favored working 
tO Capacity. 

Good love stories! A daily need in 
our libraries, a constant search! In the 
December 1955 issue of Horn Book, 
Mary Stolz, author, discusses briefly in 
“Six love stories” those books in the 
field on the adult level which quite 
properly belong also to young people. 

Devotees of Beatrix Potter will enjoy 
the October 1955 issue of Horn Book, 
devoted entirely to her. 

Scholastic Teacher, November 3, 
1955, carried an article, “Why read,” by 
Marchette Chute, author. 

The 100th anniversary of Familiar 
Quotations by John Bartlett was marked 
by the publication in November 1955 
of its 13th edition. 


The first supplement to Twentieth 
Century authors, by Kunitz, has just 
been published by H. W. Wilson Com- 
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At the ALA conference last year it 
was announced that a series of long 
play records for young people would be 
made of the Newbery Award books. 
The first of the series, Meindert De- 
Jong’s Wheel on the school, 1955 win- 
ner, is now complete and available from 


Newbery Award Records, 221 - 4th 
Ave., New York. 
In the November 1955 issue of 


English Journal, John T. Federick anal- 
yzes “Fiction of the second world war.” 
* 


ROUND ABOUT OHIO 

Librarians of the Cuyahoga County 
Public Library participated in a Work- 
shop on Moral and Spiritual Education, 
sponsored by the Parma Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Parma Regional Branch librar- 
ians and elementary, junior high and 
senior high school librarians attended 
some of the meetings. In collaboration 
with the committee of teachers, these 
librarians prepared displays and book- 
lists to spark the Workshop activities. 
Copies of the brief lists may be obtained 
from Margaret Skiff, Cuyahoga County 
Library, 1150 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13. 
The primary, intermediate, junior high, 
senior high, adult and teachers’ aids lists 
are entitled, “Books contribute to moral 
and spiritual development.” Sections of 
the Workshop are now continuing their 
work and are using materials gathered 
for them by Arlynn Burton, Parma Re- 
gional Children’s Librarian, Henrietta 
Hopp, Parma Regional Branch Librar- 
ian, and others of the County Library 
staff. 

The Marion Public Schools engaged 
in a Workshop for all teachers and per- 
sonnel on January 23. The group that 
discussed “How can we encourage our 
boys and girls to read better books” met 
in the Marion Harding High School 
Library. Miss Kathryn Moore, Librarian, 
and Mrs. Isabelle Sutherland of the 
Carnegie Library, acted as consultants. 





About 15 tables were covered with in- 
teresting books that would be useful to 
teachers working with all reading levels. 
Since many of the Marion elementary 
schools were just beginning to organize 
libraries, the interest was high. Judging 
by the favorable comments the group 
will prove even more popular at next 
year’s workshop. 

The Ross High School library at Fre- 
mont has been notified that Wilson 
Library Bulletin will publish, sometime 
in the spring, a picture of one of their 
bulletin board displays, “Fishing for a 
Good Book? Here’s a Fine Catch!” 
The bulletin boards are a bi-weekly 
project of the student librarians. 

William E. Scheele won an Ohioana 
award for a best contribution to the 
book world from Ohio for his Prehis- 
toric animals published in 1955 by the 
World Publishing Co. 

The radio program, “Fun with Books”, 
over Station WBNS in Columbus, was 
resumed in January. During the sum- 
mer months of 1955, WBNS broadcast 
this program of interest to children, 
their parents and to librarians, both 
public and school. Mary Teeter Zim- 
merman of the Bexley Public Library 
interviewed young people and their li- 
brarians about books they had read and 
enjoyed. Librarians in various libraries 
participated, bringing with them two or 
three boys and girls. Although only a 
fifteen minute program each Saturday 
afternoon from July through mid- 
September, it covered a number of 
books and subject fields. Among the 
speakers and fields were: Mildred Tay- 
lor of the Hilltop Branch, books on 
family life; Betty Cox, Westerville, 
junior space travel books; Mary Ann 
Wiseman, Crestview Junior High 
School, historical fiction for girls; Lil- 
lian Skeele, Columbus Public Library, 
Tunis’ sports stories; Blythe P. Jones, 
Cassingham Junior High School, Bexley, 
science books for the junior high age; 
Audrey Earl, Grove City, early pioneers; 
Katherine Roy, East High School, Co- 


lumbus, adventure books for young 
adults. - 


* * 
PERSONALS | 

Margaret Ann Miller, assistant at 
Roosevelt High School in Dayton, is the 
new chairman of the Junior Members 
group of OLA. 

Clara Gebauer, formerly at New 
Moorefield, is now full-time librarian 
at the new Tecumseh Senior High 
School Library in Clark County. 

Martha Durbin has resigned from 
Harding Junior High School in Lake- 
wood to be head of the order depart- 
ment at the Lakewood Public Library. 
She was replaced at Harding by Mrs. 
Ida Leick. 

Florence Kelley, recently retired as 
librarian of North High School in Co- 
lumbus, now is working at the Ohioana 
Library in the capital city. 

Ethel Stewart, formerly librarian of 
Dunbar High School in Dayton, retired 
last year because of ill health, In Oc- 
tober the entire faculty, student body 
and invited guests joined to pay tribute 
to her and she received high praise for 
her splendid record at school and her 
fine work in the community. 

Central High School in Lima, where 
Eleanor Leiter is librarian, is building 
a memorial collection to a member of 
this year’s graduating class who died 
last summer of leukemia. 

Eleanor Kyle, librarian of Wilbur 
Wright High School in Dayton, has 
been made a regent of the Cedar Cliff, 
Cedarville, chapter of the DAR. 

Reports are that H. Jean Anderson, 
Coordinator of School Libraries in 
Shaker Heights, is making improvement 
following her serious illness last fall. 
She is spending the next month at 
Beach and Sun, Lido Beach, Sarasota, 
Florida. All of her many friends wish 
her well. She was much missed at the 
OASL meeting in Toledo. 


The O.AS.L. Bulletin is published four 
times a year. Editor: Margaret C. Rehring, 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati 37, 
Ohio. Assistant Editor: Ruth Watkins, Hard- 
ing High School, Warren, Ohio. 








